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the risk of a pitched battle. So when, towards the end of the
fifth century, Athens embarked upon her lengthy war with
Sparta, all the population of Attica gathered into the shelter
of the city; and the Spartans were left to wreak what havoc they
chose upon the crops and farmsteads. Such depredations,
however unpleasant, could make no impression upon the
impregnable city; and, so long as the Athenians remained
masters of the sea, they retained the upper hand. Furthermore,
they depended not merely for their supplies, but also for their
financial resources, upon the maintenance of their maritime
empire. The upkeep of their fleet was therefore the primary
concern of the Athenian people; and the finding of its crews the
severest strain upon their strictly limited man power.
IV. NAVAL WARFARE
An ancient galley (or trireme, as it was called) was fitted with
a mast which carried a large mainsail for running before the
wind. Otherwise it depended on rowing. The oarsmen sat
underdeck in the hold, but how they were arranged is something
of a mystery. The most likely theory is that they sat in groups
of threes, the oars of each group working against three tholes
set close together and passing into the water side by side. Of
each group of three rowers Number One, with the largest oar,
would sit slightly nearer the centre of the ship, slightly further
astern, and perhaps at a slightly higher level than Number Two,
and Number Two, pulling a rather shorter oar, would be
similarly situated in relation to Number Three, who sat nearest
to the ship's side with the shortest oar of all. Perfect rhythm
would be essential or the oars would clash; but, if all went well,
VENETIAN 'TRIREME' (see opposite)
In the kte Middle Ages it seems that ships were built and rowed on a
system similar to that described above and in all probability derived from the
Ancient Greeks. This picture is taken from a model of such a ship; and
shows the triplets of rowers as viewed from above.